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THE CARILLONS OF BELGIUM AFTER 
THE GREAT WAR 


By WILLIAM GORHAM RICE, 





Author of “Carillons of Belgium and Holland”’ and ‘‘ The Carillon in Literature.’’ 


PROLOGUE 


of thousands of patriotic men and women, is proposed by a memorial 

carillon at the National Capital, in which all the states, the District of 
Columbia, and affiliated territorial possessions would be represented, each by 
a bell tuned in perfect accord with its fellows. The bells thought of would crown 
a noble tower—a tower which, following Ruskin’s idea of architectural sugges- 
tion, would recall, but not rival, the neighboring Washington monument. This 
new structure possibly might be placed at one terminal of the axis about which 
some space along the Potomac levels south of the White House could be sys- 
tematically arranged. Or it might be on some height in Rock Creek Park where 
already existing natural beauty and peaceful surroundings make appropriate 
setting. Not only would such a memorial celebrate days of national rejoicing 
but awakening deep emotion it would bear a part in days of national sorrow. 
The tower would be enduring; and dignified yet democratic would be the appeal 
of the music. 

The Arts Club of Washington has been a pioneer in promoting the idea of a 
carillon as a truly noble and distinguished tribute to those of the United States 
who gave their best to the contest for the preservation of civilization. Honor 
is due that organization for the energy and intelligence with which its members 
are devoting themselves thus to the setting up in Washington of a memorial 
which shall justly and fittingly record in majestic and satisfying artistic form 
the aspirations of our people in the Great War. 


(Cot thousands of pa of a great epoch in our history and of the service 





Lecture delivered at the Corcoran Gallery of Art under the auspices of the Carillon Committee of the Arts Club of Washington, Feb- 


ruary 10, 1921. 
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ANTWERP: THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE GRAND’ PLACE. 





In the Spire is a great Carillon of 47 bells. 
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I DREAMT that people from the land of chimes 
Arrived one autumn morning with their bells 

To hoist them on the towers and citadels 

Of my own country, that the musical rhymes 

Rung by them into space at measured times 

Amid the market’s daily stir and stress, 

And the night’s empty starlit silentness, 

Might solace souls of this and kindred climes. 

Then I awoke: and lo, before me stood 

The visioned ones, but pale and full of fear; 

From Bruges they came, and Antwerp, and Ostend, 

No carillons in their train. Vicissitude 

Had left these tinkling to the invaders’ ear, 

And ravaged street, and smouldering gable-end. 

Thus Thomas Hardy wrote in his 
Sonnet on the Belgian Expatriation. 
And it was with thoughts awakened by 
these verses that we sailed on a Dutch 
shipat theend of last July for a brief jour- 
ney chiefly through the Low Countries. 

In Holland, in Belgium, in England, 
the countries visited in our 29 days 
abroad, deep as have been the changes 
in aspects political, overwhelming as 
have been in England and Belgium grief 
and loss, yet, except in the immediate 
battle line and in some few places along 
the path of the invaders’ march, on the 
surface, scarcely a scar appears. 

Our ship touched at old Plymouth 
and at Boulogne, and then, on a Friday 
night, about nine o’clock, we found our- 
selves at the mouth of the River Maas, 
waiting for the high tide at two in the 
morning, to make it possible for the 
great ship to steam slowly up to Rotter- 
dam. 

The night was mild and clear, and as 
we lay at anchor with the coast lights of 
the Province of Zeeland glimmering in 
the distance, all the mystery and charm 
of the Netherlands anew asserted them- 
selves. Truly we felt that, if we 
listened attentively, we might hear over 
the space of waters between us and the 
land, a song of welcome from some 
carillon, which, among dikes and dunes, 
looked down from its tower upon the red 
roofs of anancient town. And the past 
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seemed strangely linked with the 
present, for had not Tromp and De 
Ruyter been inspired by such music, 
had not Grotius felt its benediction, had 
not Vermeer and Rembrandt, and Van 
Dyck and Rubens, listened to it as they 
painted the life of their time? Travelers 
from other lands return again and again 
to the Low Countries, attracted by 
picturesque scenes of market-place and 
busy harbor, of civic hall and church 
tower, of quiet canal and lush field, but 
only when the music of bells is heard 
over all does the charm become com- 
plete. 

Very early Saturday morning we were 
at the Rotterdam docks and, after the 
usual custom house delay and confu- 
sion, found ourselves by 11 o’clock ready 
again to explore a Netherlandish city. 


II 


De Anmniicis, the Italian traveler, 
reaching Rotterdam, climbed St. Law- 
rence’s tower there and, looking out, 
discovered “ships scattered among 
houses and all about the city a vast 
green plain sprinkled with windmills, 
and villages hidden in masses of verdure 
showing only the tops of their steeples.”’ 
And he says, “For the first time I felt 
that indefinable sentiment inspired by 
the Dutch landscape, which is neither 
pleasure nor sadness, but which holds 
one for a long time silent and motion- 
less.” Then he heard strange music 
coming from he knew not where, and 
this he tells us, “was from a chime of 
bells ringing a lively air, the silvery 
notes now falling slowly one by one, and 
now coming in groups, in strange 
flourishes, in trills, in sonorous chords, 
a quaint dancing strain, somewhat 
primitive, like the many-colored city, 
on which its notes hovered like a flock 
of wild birds, or like the city’s natural 














LovuvaiIN: CHURCH OF St. GERTRUDE. 
St. Peter’s Church with its Carillon of 40 bells 


was destroyed, 1914, in the Great War. 


This church with its Carillon of 46 bells still exists. 
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voice, the echo of the antique life of her 
people, recalling the sea, the solitudes, 
the huts, and making one smile and 
sigh at the same moment.’ And finally 
he meditates: “Thus in Holland the 
passing hour sings, as if to distract the 
mind from sad thoughts of flying time, 
and its song is of country, faith and love 
floating in harmony above the sordid 
noises of the earth.”’ 

Many travelers besides De Amicis 
have sought to comprehend the secret 
of the attractiveness of the Low Coun- 
tries. Complex and elusive that secret 
doubtless is, yet I believe a clue for the 
search will be found in knowledge of the 
distinctive music we are considering 
together. Surely the long-continued 
hold of this music upon the people of 
Holland and Belgium; its association 
with stirring events in their history; its 
touch with prosaic duties; its demo- 
cratic spirit; its companionship with 
time; its seat in lofty towers, and its 
maintenance at the public charge; all 
give suggestions of racial temperament 
well worth thought. 

The towers themselves were indeed 
symbols of municipal freedom and 
represented to the eye and ear the idea 
of civic solidarity. Grant Allen, in 
“The European Tour,’ analyzing the 
character of the art of Belgium, re- 
marks: 

These Flemish belfries are in themselves very inter- 
esting relics, because they were the first symbols of 
corporate existence and municipal power which every 
town wished to erect in the Middle Ages. The use of 
the bell was to summon the citizens to arms in defence 
of their rights, or to counsel for their common liberties. 
Every Teutonic burgher community desired to wring 
the right of erecting such a belfry from its feudal lord; 
and those of Bruges and Ghent are still majestic 
memorials of the freedom-loving wool-staplers of the 
thirteenth century. By the side of the Belfry stands 


the Cloth Hall, representing the trade from which the 
town derived its wealth. 


The crown of every belfry was a 


carillon. The belfry and its carillon 
were the proud possession of every 
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prosperous community. And today, 
wherever the carillon may hang, its 
bells belong to the town and the bell- 
master is a municipal officer. 

My story is one of discovery and ex- 
ploration ; exploration leading often into 
fascinating fields, and discovery, for 
many Americans at least, of a new kind 
of music. Yet the land of which I 
speak is not far off and the music has 
long been heard. Winter and summer 
it sounds from that Fifteenth Century 
New Church at Delft, where William of 
Orange victorious but assassinated for- 
ever rests; and night and day it floats 
down from St. Catherine’s tower at 
Briel, on the island of Voorne, where 
first ‘The Beggars of the Sea’’ rose up 
against the power of Spain. From the 
belfry of Ghent the bells ring in con- 
cord now as they did when the Treaty 
of 1814 first was proclaimed, and from 
the belfry of Bruges yet come the songs, 
“Low at times and loud at times,” 
which inspired Longfellow when he first 
journeyed through Flanders. 

So tower after tower might be named, 
each a part of this chain of melody. 
Assuredly no music joins more perfectly 
in celebration of days of national re- 
joicing; but, better still, it sends out 
from aérial heights an influence which 
lightens routine and to happy occupa- 
tion adds enchanting accompaniment. 


III 


“The secret—which is also the 
reward—of all study lies in the passion 
for the search,’ declares Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. To discover exactly 
what a carillon was, and its origin and 
development, was indeed my passion 
through several of the years just before 
the War, and its indulgence consumed 
many delightful hours. 

The tale in brief, as it gradually un- 
folded in my search, seems to be that in 
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Holland and Belgium in the distant 
years when clocks and watches were 
much more rare than now and the 
people were much more dependent 
upon the town clock for knowledge of 
the time of day, or night, it became the 
custom to precede the striking of the 
hour by a short automatic chiming on 
three or four small bells in the clock 
tower as a premonitory signal. 

As this town and that sought to 
surpass its neighbors, the bells were 
increased in number, and the musical 
scale of tones and half tones became 
complete. Brief melodies began to be 
heard at the hour and half hour, and 
with still more bells came, at these 
divisions, whole tunes. All this play- 
ing was automatic. 

Then came the point of greatest 
advance. The keyboard was just be- 
ginning to be used with stringed in- 
struments. What was more natural 
than that bells should have their key- 
board, or clavier, and so be made ready 
to respond to the art of the aspiring 
musician? Soon pedals were employed 
with the heavier bells. By these im- 
provements rapid and quite complicated 
playing was possible and almost any 
composition could be fairly interpreted 
by a skillful executant and so regular 
carillon recitals or concerts came into 
being. 

Thus in the course of two or three 
centuries, was developed the carillon, a 
musical instrument of distinct char- 
acteristics and possessing wide possi- 
bilities for community service. Not 
only did the carillon have, by auto- 
matic play, constant companionship 
with time, but beyond this the master 
of its clavier could make the town 
council meeting hour enjoyable, and the 
market (ever a feature of the life of the 
Low Countries) additionally gay for 
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youngandold. For he could give, with 
expression, the folk songs and patriotic 
airs they loved to sing, and could play 
in accurate rythm the lively tunes to 
which they danced at the Kermess and 
on every other occasion of merry- 
making. And the mid-day and the 
summer evening concerts appealed par- 
ticularly to the Netherlander for they 
were something which he could frugally 
enjoy in the quiet of his own home or 
in the jovial companionship of neighbor 
and friends, many or few, assembled 
together in the Grande Place. 

Today as one wanders in some old 
town of the Low Countries, he may 
meet, as I did, a baker’s boy carrying 
his tray, who without slackening his 
pace, had time to hear that quarter 
hour sheaf of notes from the bells high 
above him, and then reminded, whistled 
the local song of the traditionai duty of 
the carillon to play, 

Saturday for the country folk 
And Monday for the city, 


Sunday for girls who charm the boys 
And make themselves so pretty. 


Saturday, there, through centuries, 
has been the market day; while on 
Monday, likewise, the city council has 
always met. And Sunday—well, Sun- 
day, as a courting day, is affectionately 
regarded even in regions distant from 
carillon clime! 


IV 


Elsewhere I have described in detail 
the gigantic musical instrument whose 
development has just been traced. 
Here it will suffice to repeat in con- 
densed form a few words about the 
bells themselves. These in Belgium 
are always hung in tiers while in 
Holland they are often arranged in 
circles. Ina carillon of the first order, 
one having three or four octaves of 
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In the Belfry is a great Carillon of 4¢ belts. 
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chromatically attuned bells, the deepest 
bass bells are very large, each bass bell 
weighing from four to eight tons, while 
the lightest bells in the highest octave of 
the same carillon will weigh not over 
twenty pounds each. To compare a 
carillon with a chime (the arrangement 
of bells best known to people outside of 
Belgium and Holland) it may be said, 
that a chime has perhaps eight or ten 
diatonically attuned bells and that all 
of these are fairly heavy, the biggest 
weighing two or three tons and the 
smallest 300 or 400 pounds. For in- 
stance in the Cornell University Chime 
at Ithaca the biggest bell weighs 4,830 
pounds and the smallest 310 pounds. 
At Mechlin the biggest bell of the Caril- 
lon, Salvator by name, weighs 17,768 
pounds while the smallest weighs about 
18 pounds. Inthe Mechlin carillon the 
biggest bell is thus in round numbers 
1,000 times the weight of the smallest 
while in the Ithaca chime the biggest 
bell is only about 16 times the weight of 
the smallest. A chime has been some- 
times described as a “‘slice’’ of about ten 
bells taken approximately from the 
middle of the range of a carillon but 
including only such bells as are neces- 
sary to form the diatonic scale upon 
which the chime is based. 

Where the bells of a chime are hung 
““fixed,’’ or so as not to swing, the chime 
may be played by a small clavier or 
drum in manner similar to a carillon. 
English change ringing and pealing is 
done upon swinging bells few or many 
tuned to the diatonic scale. Each bell 
in such playing is operated by a rope 
assigned to a particular man—one man 
for each bell. The bells are rung in a 
more or less complete mathematical 
order or sequence. The result is a 
kaleidoscopic mosaic of sounds, rapidly 
and regularly continued sometimes for 
several hours before all the ‘‘changes”’ 
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are gone through with. Change ring- 
ing and pealing while interesting from 
certain points of view can hardly come 
within the definition of music as that 
word is generally understood. 

To reiterate; a carillon is played 
automatically by a revolving cylinder 
in connection with a tower clock or by 
a carillonneur seated at a clavier. The 
automatic playing is what the traveler 
constantly hears as he wanders through 
old towns of Belgium and Holland. 
The clavier playing takes place at a 
fixed time on the market day, and on 
each Sunday, and in the greater cities 
on some regular week day evening in 
summer. The last mentioned playing 
is known as the carillon program con- 
cert. Recitals of this kind are an- 
nounced by widely distributed posters 
and the music to be given and the 
carillonneurs who are to play are 
announced, months in advance by 
means of quite elaborately printed and 
illustrated booklets. 

Nine carillons,—those of Audenarde, 
Dinant, Dixmude, Nieuport, Ostende, 
Roulers, Termonde, Ypres and (St. 
Peter’s) Louvain,—-out of the fifty-three 
I have listed elsewhere for Belgium 
were destioyed in the great war. But 
of those destroyed, only two, that of 
(St. Peter’s) Louvain, and that of (the 
Cloth Hall) Ypres, were of the first 
importance. ‘The four finest, those of 
Malines, Bruges, Antwerp and Ghent, 
are today more than ever perfect. 


V 

My story here does not concern 
itself with the tower music of Holland, 
though the carillons there are as many 
as those in Belgium. Yet before we 
leave Rotterdam something ought to be 
said about the carillon just installed in 
the new city hall there, a public spirited 
gift to the municipality from Mr. P. J. 
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Van Ommeren. This is the largest 
completely chromatic carillon existing. 
Its bells are tuned to equal tempera- 
ment, being accurate to a single vibra- 
tioninasecond. Thus it is considered 
the most accurately attuned of any 
carillon known, while in quality of tone 
its bells are believed to equal the best 
anywhere heretofore made. The Taylor 
bell foundry at Loughborough, Eng- 
land, produced this fine example of the 
perfected carillon. 

The bass bell at Rotterdam is A flat 
in pitch and weighs 10,100 pounds. The 
total weight of the 49 bells constituting 
the carillon there is 62,730 pounds, and 
the cost was a little over $53,000. The 
carillon of 25 bells such as that which it 
is just announced is soon to be possessed 
by the Church of Our Lady of Good 
Voyage at Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
will have a bass bell of about 2,240 
pounds, will weigh intotal14,500pounds 
and will cost in England something like 
$12,000 complete. The Gloucester car- 
illon is to be made at the Taylor foundry 
above mentioned and it will be the first 
accurately tuned carillon in America. 

Mr. William Wooding Starmer, Fel- 
low of the Royal Academy of Music in 
London, who is a musician of genius 
with an amazingly accurate ear, will 
test the Gloucester carillon before it is 
shipped to the United States. Present 
practice in England requires that all 
bells should be thus carefully adjudged 
as to their compliance with specifica- 
tions and be approved by some com- 
petent musical authority before they are 
accepted for public use—a procedure 
wisely to be followed everywhere. 

Mr. Starmer who has specialized for 
many years on bells and bell music, has 
been the first to set forth a complete and 
consistent theory as to the musical 
possibilities of bells and the conditions : a 
which govern them. Thanks to him it i a A 
is now possible to say how and why one In this Spire is a great Carillon of 47 bells. 
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bell is better than another and often to 
remedy inaccuracy of tone. 

Mr. Starmer has also shown that 
ceteris paribus modern bells should be 
better than ancient ones because of the 
latter-day improvements in melting the 
alloy so as to secure a perfect admix- 
ture, in casting, and in the form of the 
bell. 

Notwithstanding Longfellow’s ‘‘heart 
of iron’ and Poe’s ‘golden molten 
bells’”’ and the “‘silver bells’ of many 
other poets, the only metals used in 
founding bells of the most perfect 
timbre are copper and tin. The addi- 
tion of gold, silver, antimony, bismuth, 
or any other metal impairs the quality 
of tone. The proportion of tin used 
is from 21% to 25%. A recent chemi- 
cal analysis by Dr. Euwes of some of 
the Hemony bells in the Zuider Kerk at 
Amsterdam shows that the alloy used 
consists exclusively of copper and tin, 
but not in fixed proportions. 

At the present time bells can be 
tuned, a set of tuning forks, 1,500 in 
number being employed, with greater 
exactness than the piano. Principles, 
however, have had to be dealt with, all 
kinds of complicated ratios discovered, 
and machines invented to accomplish 
the very fine work necessary. 

In days gone by the highest tone of 
bells was the only one that any attempt 
was made to tune, and the other tones 
were left to fate, a conglomerate mass 
of noise! Poor bells ought to be a 
nuisance everywhere, but it is impos- 
sible for good bells to be a nuisance to 
anyone. But observe they must be 
good bells. The uses of bells must be 
understood and the difference between 
change ringing or chiming or pealing, 
on the one hand, and music played on a 
carillon keyboard on the other. In the 
former, there is an intense blow, but in 
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carillon music the clapper strikes the 
bells from a very small distance—one 
quarter to half an inch, and therefore 
there is no intense amount of sound at 
any time. There is an element in 
carillon music to which, so far as I 
know, attention has never heretofore 
been called. That element is the varia- 
tion in expression which results from 
the influence that air currents, always 
present more or less in the open, have 
in curving and deflecting sound waves. 
By thus apparently varying the volume 
of the tones, nature conspires with man 
and makes clavier play additionally 
pleasing and likewise modifies agreeably 
the sometimes rigid effect of tunes given 
automatically. 

The carillon is indeed a very beautiful 
and majestic musical instrument. Only 
those who have heard Chopin’s Funeral 
March on this instrument can conceive 
how impressive that musiccan be. The 
carillon can reach, and instruct and 
give joy to thousands assembled out of 
doors and in this it surpasses any other 
instrument. 


Says Van der Straeten, 

A good bell is not made by chance but is the result 
of a wise combination of qualities and thought, and a 
fine carillon is as precious as a violin by Stradivarius. 

When I first became interested in 
tower music, the Assistant Keeper of 
the British Museum wrote me, “I know 
of no work on carillons.’’ His declara- 
tion was confirmed by my own careful 
search in libraries of the United States, 
and in those of Antwerp and Brussels, 
The Hague, Amsterdam, and the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale of Paris. How- 
ever, one curious book I found in the 
University Library at Amsterdam. It 
is by Pieter Hemony, an octavo of but 
eight leaves in all, published at Delft 
in 1678, and has this imposing title: 
‘‘De On-Noodsaakelijkheid van Cis en 
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Dis in de Bassen der Klokken. Ver- 
toont uyt verscheyde advysen van 
ervaren organisten ende_ klokken- 
speelders,’—‘‘The Uselessness of C 
sharp and D sharp in the Bass of 
Carillons. Shown by various opinions 
of skilful organists and carillonneurs.”’ 
No copy is known, except the one at 
Amsterdam. Hemony treats his theme 
with vigour and decided partisanship, 
his decision being sustained and en- 
dorsed by the signatures of the city 
carillonneurs of Briel, Delft and Am- 
sterdam. The book ends with these 
lively verses by Dirck Scholl of Delft 
directed against Quiryn van Blanken- 
burgh, official carillonneur of the Hague 
who, it appears, had strongly argued 
that C sharp, Flemish ‘‘Cis,’’ and D 
sharp, Flemish ‘‘Dis,’’ were necessary : 
Those bells Cis and Dis of old Gouda’s big Chime, 
In truth were they bought to make melody fine? 


Quirinus says: Yes, that their music is rare. 
To us it were better they’d never hung there. 


For the city was cheated and wrongly induced 

To purchase what scarcely could ever be used. 

Each stroke of these bel!s costs a pound, so ’tis said; 

Pretending they’re living, in fact they are dead! 

VI 

The historical Seventeen United Pro- 
vinces over which Charles V once ruled, 
had boundaries which coincide with 
those of Belgium and Holland and the 
part of France known as French Flan- 
ders as they exist today. The carillon 
region in general terms is substantially 
the territory within these boundaries, 
except that no carillons are found in the 
extreme southeastern portion, that 
which constitutes the Province of Lux- 
emberg, the smallest of the nine prov- 
inces which now make up Belgium. 

On the eastern border of the region, 
carillons are few and scattered, but in 
the central and western portion are 
many. This area of many carillons 
covers approximately 15,000 square 


St. RomsBoip’s Tower at MECHLIN. 


In the Tower is a great Carillon of 45 bells. 


miles—not quite twice the size of New 
Jersey, which state it resembles in shape 
and in having the sea coast on its longer 
side. 

There are in Belgium about 30 caril- 
lons of importance and about 20 in 
Holland. If those of lesser consequence 
in both these countries and in French 
Flanders are included, the number is 
over 100. 

Here and there in other countries, 
carillons exist—Great Britain now has 
several fine ones and the number there 
is increasing—but until quite recently 
tower music was scarcely to be found 
outside the land where four centuries 
ago it had its birth. 

Paths leading into the literary field 
also invite those who would explore 
tower music. Ambassadors, and 
travelers, and poets have listened to the 
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carillon and in different centuries, in 
different languages, with charm, with 
pathos, with humor even, have ex- 
pressed the thoughts awakened by its 
melodies. The reflections of De Amices 
and the Sonnet of Hardy have already 
been given. Verses from Rossetti and 
Victor Hugo will later appear. And the 
sentiments of not a few other well 
known authors will come also into the 
story. Particularly will the vision of 
Longfellow bring us into the atmos- 
phere of the land where the influence of 
this music has oftenest been felt. 

Many writers have spoken more or 
less incidentally of the carillon. Else- 
where I have referred to these at some 
length. Here there can be little more 
than the mention of their names. Such 
a list recalls the allusions of James 
Howell, 1622,in Familiar Letters; John 
Evelyn, 1641, in his Diary; Sir John 
Carr, 1806, in his Travels; Edward 
Dowden in his Southey; Hilaire Belloc 
in describing Delft’s Tower; Dr. Chat- 
terton-Hall in reviewing the novels of 
Rodenbach; George Wharton Edwards 
in Old Flemish Towns; the Reverend 
William Harmon Van Allen in Travel 
Sketches; John Finley in The Road to 
Dieppe; and William De Morgan ina 
Visit to Louvain. 

To be remembered also are other 
authors as: J. P. A. Fischer, 1737, of 
Utrecht, who requires for a carillon- 
neur ‘“‘good hands and good feet and no 
gout’; A. Schaepkens, 1857, of Brussels, 
who discusses bell making contracts; 
the old Dutch versifier Poot; Marie 
Boddaert in the Middelburg Children’s 
Song; G. van Dorslaer, W. P. H. 
Jansen, D. F. Scheurleer, F. A. Hoefer, 
J. W. Enschedé, Prosper Verheyden 
and others in archeological annals; 
Georgio Georgi, 1626, Marcantonio 
Correr, Guiseppi Garampi, 1764, and 
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Francesco Belli in Relazione Veneziane; 
Maurice Donnay, the French dramatist 
in King Albert’s Book; Jean Lorédan 
who writes of the bells of Armen- 
ticres; and Dominque Bonnaud, the 
Parisian chansonnier, whose carillon 
song has been translated by Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston. 

In such a survey particularly to be 
recalled are the names of _ those 
authors who have made the carillon 
theme a feature of considerable import 
in some of their writings, as Charles 
Burney, 1773, in that quaint book, 
Music of the Netherlands; the Rever- 
end H. R. Haweis, 1875, in Music and 
Morals (though statements therein 
about bells are at times fanciful); 
E. G. J. Gregoire, 1877, of Brussels, in 
the Library of Popular Music; Thack- 
eray in one of his Round-about- 
Papers; Macdonald in Robert Falconer; 
Robert Chambers in The Barbarians; 
and D. J. Van Der Ven and A. Loosjes 
of Amsterdam in quite recently pub- 
lished books about Holland’s Towers. 
Specially should be mentioned William 
Wooding Starmer of Tunbridge Wells, 
England, whcse extensive researches 
concerning Bells, Chimes, and Carillons, 
it is hoped are soon to be published. 

Vil 

Appreciation of some phases of tower 
music come to us best as we read the 
very words of authors themselves. 
Almost three hundred years ago Am- 
sterdam’s most famous carillon was 
celebrated in many joyous stanzas by 
Joost Van den Vondel. Therein is 
this tribute to the carillonneur Verbeek: 


His bel! music surpasses 
The finest organ tones, 
He plays with bells as with cymbals 
Heaven's choirs are looking out. 
Well has a recent reviewer called 
this a bold yet true figure of speech, 
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recalling the painting of some Italian 
master with angels half concealed be- 
hind the clouds. A later stanza of 
Vondel’s poem is devoted to Franz 
Hemony, perhaps the most distin- 
guished of ancient bell makers, and he 
is described as: 

One whe so skillfully found his bells 

That their notes charm our ear, 

And make us wish to dance a bell-dance 

On the airy tower galleries! 

It was at Antwerp that Arethusa and 
Cigarette began their voyage, and in 
that delightful chapter T he Oise in 
Flood, Stevenson tells us how a new 
sensation of sound revealed itself. I 
give but one sentence: 

There was something very sweet and taking in the air 


he played, and we thought we had never heard bells 
speak so intelligently or sing so melodiously as these. 


Arnold Bennett writing of Belgium 
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THE CARILLON CLAVIER OR KeEyY-BOARD. 


and finding almost beyond belief the 
appeal of its bell-music exclaims: 


Bruges was to me incredible in its lofty and mellow 
completness. It was a town in a story; its inhabitants 
were characters out of unread novels; its chimes were 
magic from the skies. 


Wicked was the destruction in 1914 
of the carillon at Termonde and pa- 
thetic is the scene Grace Hazard Conk- 
ling gives: 

The bells that we have always known, 
War broke their hearts today, 
* * *« ok 


They used to call the morning 
Along the gilded street, 
And then their rhymes were laughter 
And all their notes were sweet. 

* * ok * 
The Termonde bells are gone, are gone, 
And what is left to say? 


And as war overwhelms all the land 
Henry Van Dyke in The Bells of Ma- 
lines declares in prophetic verse: 
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O brave bell-music of Malines 

In this dark hour how much you mean! 
The dreadful night of blood and tears 
Sweeps down on Belgium, but she hears 
Deep in her soul the melody 

Of songs she learned when she was free. 


She will not falter, faint, nor fail 

But fight until her rights prevail, 

And all her ancient belfries ring 

“The Flemish Lion,” ‘‘God Save the King.” 


The lives of the great founders and 
their rivalries, the exactions of con- 
tracts, the public competitions and 
private quarrels of carrillonneurs, the 
holidays decreed and the elaborate 
ceremonies at the dedication and first 
official playing of a carillon, the tales 
of capture and ransom of carillons in 
war, and many other phases of the art 
are full of romance. These all appeal 


to the interest and the imagination, and 
those that are curious will find much to 
repay study therein. 
lacking from the story. 
John V, of Portugal, visited the Neth- 


Nor is humor 


erlands about 1730 and was so delighted 
with the bell music that he deter- 
mined to have a carillon for his sump- 
tuous palace then building. The price 
having been ascertained, the suggestion 
was guardedly made by his treasurer, 
the Marquis of Abrantes, that, in view 
of the financial burdens upon the King’s 
purse, this was a large expenditure. 
The implied criticism is said to have so 
offended the self-esteem of the monarch 
that he replied: ‘“‘Nao suppunha fosse 
tao barato; quero dois’’—‘‘I did not 
think it would be so cheap; I wish two.”’ 
And these he got, for two carillons, one 
of 47 bells in the south tower and one 
of: 46 bells in the north tower, each 
played by clavier and clockwork still 
exist, so the Portugese Department of 
State informs me, in the twin towers of 
the convent, formerly the palace chapel 
at Mafra. 


Vill 


When we came to Antwerp and 
entered the great railway station, where 
trains were rolling in and out, and the 
high keyed little whistles of the engines 
were signaling sharply, and crowds of 
people were hurrying up and down the 
many platforms, we felt that this active 
city was just as we had left it seven 
years before. Outside the station, the 
same atmosphere continued. As we 
drove to the hotel we passed along the 
great avenue of shops and patisseries, 
and the crowds went their busy ways 
just as in 1913. 

Looking out over the trees of the 
Place Verte from the open windows of 
our rooms, we saw the cathedral, now 
close enough to us to reveal the delicate 
details of its beauty and, above the con- 
fusion of the flower market and tram 
cars in the busy square below, we heard, 
before the great bell Karolus struck the 
hour, a lightly falling carillon melody. 

Every few minutes of the day—a 
background to the animated market 
scene—the rippling notes came floating 
down from the lace-like spire above; and 
at night it was a delight to fall asleep 
listening to the soft, exquisite music. 

Full of poetic association are the 
nearby river banks, for it is “on the 
Scheldt near Antwerp”’ that the scene 
of Lohengrin is laid. And majestic is 
the sweep of space and time and the 
silence of night, with this music domi- 
nating all, that Rossetti has conceived 
and embodied in his Antwerp and 
Biuges: 


In Antwerp harbour on the Scheldt 

I stood alone, a certain space 

Of night. The mist was near my face; 
Deep on, the flow was heard and felt. 
The carillon kept pause, and dwelt 

In music through the silent place. 


I went to the carillonneur’s house to 
recall myself to him after seven years’ 
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THE BELLS OF THE CARILLON AT MECHLIN. 


This shows the bells hung in straight rows, and tiers, the best arrangement. 


absence, and he walked back with me 
to the hotel. As we sat in the small 
parlor looking out on the flower market, 
he told us in French of the carillon’s 
fate during the war. He said that 
when the city officials decided to let the 
Germans enter Antwerp, and thus save 
their splendid buildings from destruc- 
tion, the Burgomaster sent for him and 
told him to lock the outside door of the 
tower and to bring the great key to him. 
This command the carrillonneur, Mr. 
Brees, carried out. 

When the enemy later asked for the 
carillonneur, saying they wished to 
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have the carillon wound daily, and thus 
kept playing, the answer was always 
the same: “He has gone away.” “But 
I really did not go away at all, except 
from the tower,’ said Mr. Brees, smil- 
ing; “I stayed in Antwerp all those 
years and, what is more, I played the 
organ in the Cathedral for all the chief 
services, for I am both organist and 
carillonneur. When the armistice was 
signed, the Burgomaster again sent for 
me, gave me back the great key and 
told me to unlock the tower door. Then, 
after four years, I again climbed the 
405 steps of the tower staircase, and 
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once more found myself in the little 
room among my bells. Ina short time 
all was again in order, and with wild 
demonstrations from the crowd below 
in the Place Verte, who sang as I 
played, I gave La Brabanconne. It 
was a great moment!”’ 


IX 


At Ghent, where the bells hang in a 
separate structure, The Belfry, there is 
at present no city carillonneur, that 
official having grown too old to play. 
But an intelligent custodian took us up 
the tower in a modern electric lift. No 
where else is a carillon tower so equipped 
and to those who would gain the 
height and see for themselves, near at 
hand, the bells of a carillon of the first 
order, and its mechanism and the 
carillonneur’s cabin, and yet would 
avoid an arduous climb, Ghent is com- 
mended. 

The action of the Ghent clavier is 
easy and permission having been ob- 
tained, my wife who has been compan- 
ion and inspiration in all my carillon 
exploration, took her place on the caril- 
lonneur’s seat and “Fair Harvard”’ 
sounded over the surprised town below. 
So may anyone of musical taste who is 
familiar with the piano or organ play 
acceptably the modern clavier, though 
to develop a fine technique of course 
requires faithful practice. Mr. Denyn’s 
daughter Madelaine is able to play 
even Mechlin’s carillon where the 
action is difficult and heavy—dquite a 
feat for a woman to accomplish. 

Whenever anything happens to 
Roland—the biggest and most fa- 
mous bell—it is an ill omen to ‘“‘les 
Gantois.’’ So, when in July 1914 great 
crack appeared in Roland, hundreds, 
day after day, came to look at the bell 
and to wonder what evil was to fall on 


their beloved country. In less than a 
fortnight the Germans marched into 
Belgium, and the Great War began. 
The invaders soon occupied Ghent, 
and insisted that the clock work of the 
carillon should be regularly wound, 
so that the bells should continue to 
ring over the city. The custodian 
said that he was always accompanied on 
this round of work by a German soldier. 

The Carillon of Ghent rang out a 
century ago when, on December 24th, 
1814, was completed there the treaty of 
peace between Great Britain and the 
United States. That Christmas Eve 
agreement was the work of J. Q. 
Adams, Gallatin, Clay, Bayard, and 
Russell, representatives at Ghent on 
the part of the United States, aided by 
the wisdom of Madison and Monroe at 
home. On the part of England it was 
due to Castlereagh, Bathurst, Liver- 
pool, and Wellington, thcugh none of 
these men were actually Peace Com- 
missioners. No accomplishment of the 
treaty was more important than that 
which provided for the arbitration of the 
boundary between the United States 
and Canada; a line, with its subsequent 
extensions, running by land and water 
nearly 4,000 miles. Since the signing of 
the treaty, not a few irritating contro- 
versies have arisen between the two 
nations who were parties to it, and great 
populations active in trade rivalries 
have come to exist on either side of the 
dividing line, yet through all, that line 
has continued unfortified, unguarded, 
and unpatrolled. Both adjacent peoples 
have maintained their rights, both have 
advanced in prosperity and, as fixed by 
arbitration, that boundary has _ re- 
mained secure with neither forts, nor 
soldiers, nor ships of war upon it to 
keep a threatening or even a protective 
watch. 
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Surmounting the topmost spire of 
Ghent’s belfry is the gilded copper 
dragon which has looked down upon 
many stirring scenes in Flemish history. 
There is a legend that the Crusaders 
brought this dragon from Constanti- 
nople to crown the belfry of Bruges and 
that there it remained until Artevelde, 
victorious, carried it a prized trophy to 
Ghent where it was again set high above 
bells. As we ascend to the upper levels 
of this ancient tower and meditate, and 
gaze upon the vast expanse below, does 
there not come vividly to mind that day 
when ’tis said Charles V, likewise be- 
holding the splendid panorama from 
this same great eminence, met Alva’s 
cruel suggestion that the city should be 
destroyed, with the question “ Combien 
faudrait-il de peaux d’Espagne pour 
faire un Gant de cette grandeur?’ 


xX 


“O la plaisante ville aux carillons 
si doux,’’ Paul Verlaine writes of 
Bruges. And Baudelaire as he listens 
to the carillon on a winter night finds 
sadness and joy mingled and he muses. 


Il est amer et doux, 
pendent les nuits d’hiver, 

D’écouter, prés du feu qui 
palpite et qui fume, 

Les souvenirs lointains 
lentement s’elever 

Au bruit des carillons qui 
chantent dans la brume. 


(Bitter and sweet it is on winter nights, 
Before the fluttering, smouldering fire, 
Gently to dream of a long-distant past 
Led on by songs of mist-hid carillon.) 


Even deeper are the thoughts that 
Théophile Gautier brings to us in his 
Noel: 


Le ciel est noir, la terre est blanche, 
Cloches, carillonnez gaiment! 

Jésus est né; la Viérge penche 

Sur lui son visage charmant. 


(The heavens are dark, the earth is white, 
O carillon ring gaily! 

Jesus is born; the Virgin bends 

O’er Him her face so lovely.) 


In C’était lEté Camille Lemonier 
dwells peacefully in the atmosphere of 
this tower music while Georges Roden- 
bach seems to be constantly haunted 
and possessed by the carillon, for its 
appeal echoes through almost every- 
thing he writes. Both in Bruges-la- 


Morte and in Le Carrillonneur, Bruges’ 
Belfry is made a part of his story and in 
Le Miroir du Ciel Natal his verses em- 
body most delicate imagery: 


Les cloches ont de vastes hymnes, 
Si légéres dans l’aube, 

Qu’on les croirait en robes 

De mousseline; 

Robes des cloches balancées, 
Cloches en joie et qui épanchent 
Une musique blanche. 

Ne sont-ce pas des mariées 

Ou des Premiéres Communiantes 
Qui chantent? 


(The bells are like majestic hymns, 

So light at break of day, 

That robed in sheerest lawn they seem 

Or clad in flowing sound 

Poured out from joyous bells 

In purest melody. 

Is it not blest married ones, in truth, who sing; 
Or white-robed first communicants?) 


But while all these writers and others 
that I have mentioned earlier or shall 
mention in later chapters here have 
more or less briefly touched upon the 
carillon it is an American poet who first 
makes it the subject of extended verse. 
Longfellow early came under the spell 
of bells in the Low Countries and in the 
diary of his student-day wanderings in 
Europe we read: 


May 30, 1842. In the evening took the railway from 
Ghent to Bruges. Stopped at La Fleur de Blé, 
attracted by the name, and found it a good hotel. It 
was not yet night; and I strclled through the fine old 
streets and felt myself a hundred years old. The 
chimes seemed to be ringing incessantly; and the air of 
repose and antiquity was delightful. 

May 31. Rose before five and climbed the high 
belfry. The carillon of forty-seven bells; the little 
chamber in the tower; the machinery, with keys like a 
musical instrument for the carillonneur; the view from 
the tower; the singing of swallows with the chimes; the 
fresh merning air; the mist in the horizon; the red roofs 
far below; the canal, like a silver clasp, linking the city 
with the sea—how much to remember. 
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These impressions soon ripened into 

a poem of importance and wonderfully 
does the genius of Longfellow give the 
scene at night when silence perfects the 
sound of the bells. 

Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 

In Bruges, at the Fleur de Blé, 

Listening with a wild delight 

To the chimes that, through the night, 


Rang their changes from the belfry 
Of that quaint old Flemish city. 


As we read the second part of the 
Belfry of Bruges, its daytime images 
conceived as Longfellow stood on the 
lofty balcony near the carillon, his art 
leads us into his own mood, and living 
become the scenes and stirring events 
associated with bell-tower after bell- 
tower of the ancient Low Countries. 


Visions of the days departed, shadowy phantoms filled 
my brain; 

They who live in history only, seemed to walk the earth 
again; 


All the Foresters of Flanders,—mighty Baldwin Bras 
de Fer, 

Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy, Philip, Guy de Dam- 
pierre. 


I beheld the pageants splendid that adorned those days 
of old; 


Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore 
the Fleece of Gold. 


XI 

It was evening when we reached 
Bruges. As we took a late supper we 
could hear at frequent intervals the 
agreeable jangling of distant bells and 
after finishing our meal we went out 
into the dusky street. Then the mys- 
tery and the music enticed us forth. 
As we wandered through the windings 
of the narrow echoing pavements, now 
a flourish, now an irregular snatch of 
song was wafted tous. The notes came 
so clear that at every moment we looked 
to see the belfry. Thus led by the 
broken melodies we at length found 
ourselves in a great moonlit square. 


BeLFRY OF BRUGES. 
From the Quai Verte. 


Here all was silent except for the steps 
of an infrequent passer and the hum of 
faint music and voices issuing from the 
estaminets that form the north side of 


the Groote Market. From somewhere 
came the plaintive notes of a zither, the 
only distinguishable sound. At the foot 
of the monument in the center of the 
square, we waited for the hour. Pres- 
ently there was a ripple and then a burst 
of tune, inaccurate of tone and time, 
but mysteriously beautiful, coming from 
the dark tower and floating into every 
nook of the silent city. The tune over, 
the deep bell struck eleven and we 
turned homeward. 

The morning following I ascended the 
tower, and saw and heard the sights and 
sounds of which Longfellow writes,— 
the coming of dawn over the great plain 
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below, the canal like a silver clasp link- 
ing the city with the sea. 

Four men, two at a time, remain in 
the tower day and night and keep 
watch over the town. When I gained 
the carillonneur’s cabin, after a climb of 
400 steps, one of these men was on 
duty as watchman, and the second was 
cobbling shoes. A cobbler’s shop 250 
feet in the air! 

Anton Nauwelaerts of Bruges, the 
most promising of the younger genera- 
tion of carillonneurs, was of age to serve 
in the army and, so, his wife and child 
having been sent to England, the caril- 
lon was left to its fate. When the war 
was ending, Nauwelaerts found himself 
near Bruges and asked permission to go 
and see how his home had fared. 
Finding all was well there, he ascended 
the tower and sought out his beloved 
bells. There he discovered the wires 
had been cut but quickly mending these 
he was able, when the King and Queen 
rode into the city a few hours later, to 
play upon the bells La Brabangonne. 


XII 


Seven years ago, Ypres and its set- 
ting was one of the garden spots of 
Belgium. Now the city itself has been 
battered down, and the once superbly 
cultivated fields and prosperous vil- 
lages about it exist only as shelltorn 
remnants. Long before its site is 
reached, the still majestic base of the 
tower of the destroyed magnificent 
Cloth Hall stands out in many shades 
of gray, pathetic and sublime. The 
carillon that hung in that tower, 
perished with it, and its carillonneur, if 
not killed, has departed to make another 
home. 

At one end of the ruin stands a large 
framed tablet of white painted wood. 
On it, in black, are these words: 


This is Holy Ground. 
No stone of this fabric may be taken away. 
It is a heritage for all civilized people. 
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Nearby on another tablet, hung about 
when we were there with a fresh garland 
of laurel, is this inscription: 

To THE VANGUARD, YPRES—1914. 


Oh Little Mighty Force That Stood For England. 


Oh little force that in your agony, 

Stood fast while England got her armour on, 
Held high our honour in your wounded hands, 
Carried our honour safe with bleeding feet, 
We have no glory great enough for you! 


XII 


Ralph Adams Cram, says of the old 
city and cathedral at Mechlin, often 
known as Malines, 

It is a town of old houses and still canals, a strangely 
poetic combination, a little Bruges with a finer church, 
St. Rombold’s Cathedral, than any the perfect Flemish 
city could boast. The church itself is of a vigorous type 
of earliest 14th century architecture, but the great 
tower which was planned as the highest and most 
splendid spire in the world, though it completed only 
320 of its projected 550 feet, is 15th century, and as 
perfect an example of late Gothic as may be found any- 
where in the world. It is really indescribable in its 
combination of majesty, brilliancy in its combination 
of majesty, brilliancy of design and inconceivable 
intricacy of detail. The exuberance that makes the 
flamboyant art of France is here controlled and directed 
into most excellent channels, and if ever it had been 
completed it must have taken its place as the most 
beautiful tower in the world. As it is it ranks in its 
own way with the Southern Fléche of Chartres and 
Giotto’s Tower in Florence, and more one cannot say. 


In this noble structure hangs the 
most renowned of carillons. Close by 
we found the carillonneur, our dear old 
friend Josef Denyn—Jef Denyn as he is 
affectionately called. He is again in his 
pleasant home, with his family about 
him, and is giving his beautiful Mon- 
day evening concerts, just as before 
the war. Except for its clavier, the 
carillon was little damaged, although 
the tower in which it hangs was scarred, 
and part of the cathedral itself, was 
demolished by shells. 

When the Germans approached, 
Denyn being too old to enter the 
Belgian army, and having six young 
children to consider, decided to go with 
his family to England, and there they 
all lived until peace came. 
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The invaders after bombarding 
Mechlin, entered it and marching im- 
mediately to the Cathedral, placed one 
of their men at the organ. Then moving 
the chairs from the nave, they danced to 
the organ’s tunes. Then they demanded 
that the carillonneur should appear and 
play. When they learned that he had 
departed, they broke the clavier and 
left the carillon unplayable and thus it 
remained as long as war continued. 

But the year 1914 did not bring its 
first experience of war to Mechlin’s 
ancient and famous carillon for more 
than a century before, at the time of the 
French Revolution in 1792, it had been 
in even greater danger. Then it was 
saved from destruction by the diplo- 
macy of Gérard Gommaire Haverals, 
the carillonneur at the time. The 


revolutionary council had decreed that 
all the Mechlin bells should be melted 
and made into cannon, when Haverals 
by his eloquence and cleverness per- 


suaded the French authorities that at 
least this carillon should be preserved. 
Otherwise, he asked, how properly could 
be celebrated ‘la gloire de la Ré- 
publique?” A few years later the 
reaction came, and he was given a sharp 
reprimand by the town council because 
of the republican songs he had played. 
His beloved bells, though, were safe, and 
so again he changed his tunes to suit 
changed times and endured patiently 
the municipal castigation. Happily 
his devotion and skill were so compell- 
ing that even political passions were 
subdued, and he continued as carillon- 
neur until he died in 1841, being on the 
verge of fcur-score years, and having 
played the bells in S. Rombold’s tower 
continuously since he was seventeen. 
We went twice to Mechlin, last 
August, for we did not feel that we 
could afford to miss either of the two 


Monday evening recitals that occurred 
during our nine days’ stay in Belgium. 
The first Monday as Mr. Denyn 
climbed to his cabin, while crowds were 
gathering in the great square, we were 
sitting in a quiet courtyard of a convent 
school looking toward the majestic 
tower rising in the distance and listen- 
ing eagerly for the delicate notes of the 
opening prelude. 


XIV 


The second Monday, we heard the 
evening music as we sat with Cardinal 
Mercier in the garden of the Arch- 
Episcopal palace. The beauty of the 
scene with the stars gradually filling the 
sky, the sentiments awakened by 
thought of what Belgium had experi- 
enced since we were before within her 
borders, the presence of the great 
Cardinal, and the art of a master 
musician, made the evening one never 
to be forgotten. 

As the wide gates of the palace 
opened to admit us, the guardian 
sounded a bell, and we passed through 
an ample entrance hall, and found 
ourselves in a pathway of tall white 
flowers. Again the bell sounded, 
and then from out of the dusk in the 
distance, appeared the benign and im- 
pressive form of the cardinal himself, 
followed by a group of priests. He 
welcomed us in French and English, 
and led the way, in the deepening 
twilight, to seats far back in the 
mysterious depths of a_ tree-shaded 
lawn. There in perfect quiet, we 
listened to Denyn’s prelude, to a 
Sonata by Pleyel, to Haendel’s “‘O 
Lord Correct Me,”’ and to old Flemish 
Folk songs—simple and exquisite, all 
of them; given forth from the lofty and 
massive tower dominating the southern 
horizon. Here was a splendid master- 
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hand bringing out from his mighty 
instrument not alone grand and sub- 
lime effects, but also the tenderest 
shades of feeling, and awakening both 
memory and aspiration. Indeed, the 
tower seemed a living being, opening its 
lips in the mysterious night to pour out 
a great and noble message to all man- 
kind. 

As the hour passed, daylight died. 
If there was occasion to speak, we spoke 
in whispers. It seemed that if we 
moved or spoke aloud, the tower, the 
far away light, and the music might all 
vanish. Nothing we had ever experi- 
enced had been like this. Sometimes 
the sounds seemed to come from an 
infinite distance, so faint and delicate 
were they. Then at other times, great 
chords, in the volume of many organs, 
burst forth rapturously. 

As the night grew cooler, the Cardinal 
arose and walked slowly back and forth 
in the shadows. Just before the close of 
the playing, he came to each one of us in 
turn and said a few words of parting; 
words which in his voice spoke hope, 
bestowed a blessing, expressed farewell. 
Then as we continued listening to 
the carillon’s majestic music but with 
our eyes fixed upon him, he took 
his way quietly down a path leading 
toward the palace. And, though his tall 
form soon to us was lost in the darkness, 
yet, his presence remained to our inner 
vision, radiantly alive. 


XV 


To Victor Hugo, awakened at night 
in Mechlin, a vision appeared which he 
put in verse exquisite in imagery and in 
native cadence. His poem in Les 


Rayons et les ombres, bears the legend. 
Ecrit sur la vitre d'une fenetre flamande: 


J’aime le carillon dans tes cités antiques, 

O vieux pays gardien de tes mceurs domestiques, 
Noble Flandre, ot le nord se réchauffe engourdi 
Au soleil de Castille et s’accouple au midi! 

Le carillon, c’est l’heure inattendue et folle, 

Que Il’ceil croit voir, vétue en danseuse espagnole, 
Apparaitre soudain par le trou vif et clair 

Que ferait en s’ouvrant une porte de l’air; 

Elle vient, secouant sur les toits léthargiques 
Son tablier d’argent plein de notes magiques, 
Réveillant sans pitié les dormeurs ennuyeux, 
Sautant a petits pas comme un oiseau joyeux, 
Vibrant, ainsi qu’un dard qui tremble dans la cible; 
Par un fréle escalier de cristal invisible, 

Effarée et dansante, elle descend des cieux; 

Et l’esprit, ce veilleur fait d’oreilles et d’yeux 
Tandis qu’elle va, vient, monte et descend encore, 
Entend de marche en marche errer son pied sonore! 


Translation always is inadequate and 
yet I venture thus to end my story: 


I love the carillon in thine ancient towns, 

O Flanders, guardian of a noble race, 

Where the cold North, a glow of warmth has found, 
Reflected from the sun of bright Castile. 


The carillon with starry melodies 

Adorns the unawaited midnight hour, 

Till faint above, in shimmering azure fields, 
Imagination sees the mystic gleam 

Of form most like a Spanish dancing maid, 

In raiment music-filled and silvery, 

Which then, down-coming through the nearer air, 
Appears a being, radiant and gay. 

On glittering wing she sweeps o’er drowsy roofs, 
And strewing wide her magic rippling notes, 
Awakes without remorse earth’s weary cnes, 
Now rising, falling, as a joyous bird, 

Now quivering as a dart that strikes the targe, 
Now touching the transparent crystal stair 
That frail depends from heights Elysian, 
Behold this spirit quick, this soul of sound, 
This elf aérial from another sphere, 

Bold, glad, extravagant of motion, free! 


Anon she mounts, anon descends the skies, 
Then step by step, with tinklings delicate, 
In distance far, the vision fades away. 


A silent space. Then Time on deep-toned bell, 
With stroke on stroke, compelling, tranquil, slow, 
Anew to man declares mortality. 


135 Washington Avenue 
Albany, N. Y. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NASHVILLE 
PARTHENON 


By GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY, 
President of the Arts Club.* 


HEN Phidias, the sculptor, 
Ictinus, the architect, and 
Pericles, the statesman, con- 

ceived and built the Athenian Parthe- 
non they little thought that after a 
lapse of twenty-four hundred years a 
new people on a then undreamed of 
continent would, from the remnants of 
their creation, reconstruct that great 
masterpiece in a more enduring form 
than was theirs. But that is what takes 
place today at Nashville, Tenn., where 
the great temple of Athena is being 
rebuilt for the glory of art and the 
greater happiness of the people. 

The history of this reconstruction 
goes back twenty-four years when 
Tennessee celebrated its hundredth 
anniversary of statehood by an Inter- 
national Exposition. To house the art 
exhibit Major E. C. Lewis, Director of 
the Exposition, conceived the idea to 
tangibly bear out Nashville’s claim of 
being the ‘Athens of the South,” 
and built in temporary form what 
remains even today the only exact-to- 
the-inch replica of the Parthenon in 
the world; the so-called Parthenon at 
Regensburg being merely an adaptation 
of the great Athenian temple. 

Although the measurements of the 
original Parthenon were strictly ad- 
hered to, the haste in which this tem- 
porary structure had to be built and 
the comparatively small amount of 
money available for the work, natu- 
rally left much to be desired in the 
execution of the delicate ornamentation 
and of the many statues which had 
to be reconstructed from the in- 
adequate drawings then in existence. 


And yet the general effect of that 
cream colored staff structure with 
brilliant colors in the frieze and gables 
so over-shadowed all the other build- 
ings that when the Exposition was 
over the people demanded its preserva- 
tion and it became a shrine to the 
residents and visitors of Nashville. 

It was only a few years, however, 
until the exterior began to lose its 
brilliancy, the plaster statues to disin- 
tegrate and the necessity of demolish- 
ing the building became apparent. 

But the mysterious power of the 
masterpiece, even in its incomplete 
form, had cast its spell and the people 
demanded that it remain. 

At great expense the necessary re- 
pairs were made and the entire struc- 
ture was repainted which prolonged its 
life for the time being; but soon the 
ravages of time again threatened its 
existence and once more it had to be 
renovated. 

Three years ago, however, when the 
disintegration had progressed to the 
point where some of the large statues 
of the pediments began to fall down, the 
building had to be closed for public 
safety, and the Board of Park Com- 
missioners was at last confronted with 
the inevitable alternative of either 
demolishing or reconstructing it in 
permanent form. 

By mental association with the origi- 
nal the first thought naturally centered 
upon marble; when it was calculated, 
however, that such an undertaking 
would run into millions, marble had to 
be discarded, particularly because of 
carving the two hundred odd statues 





"Illustrated lecture given at the Club Dinner in honor of President Zolnay upon his return from Nashville, Oct. 7, 1920. 
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and ornamentation of the frieze and 
gable. 

Another draw-back which the use of 
marble presented was the color prob- 
lem, for it is definitely established that 
in its original form the Parthenon was 
polychrome. To apply pigments to the 
surface of marble as was done by the 
Greeks, would be as impermanent as it 
was twenty-four hundred years ago, 
in fact, in the more severe climate of 
Nashville, with the inevitable smoke 
and gases of a modern city, the coloring 
would have to be renewed every few 
years at a cost which the Park Com- 
missioners did not wish to saddle on the 
people in perpetuity. 

There remained, therefore, the in- 
expensive concrete used by the Romans 
which has stayed intact for two thous- 
and years, thus obviously considered 
the most durable as well as the least 
expensive material known. More- 
over, since concrete can be cast into 
moulds very successfully it also does 
away with the great cost of carving the 


statues and ornaments. But if con- 
crete possesses all these material vir- 
tues it also has a number of serious 
drawbacks. First of all there is what is 
technically known as ‘“‘lifeless appear- 
ance’’ due to its opaque nature. Stone 
and marble are more or less translucent 
and therefore reflect a certain amount 
of light which is what gives life and 
charm to all stone and marble buildings. 
Still, there being no other choice, con- 
crete was decided upon as the only 
available material and the Park Board 
commissioned Mr. Russell E. Hart, a 
New York architect living in Nashville 
to make the necessary drawings and 
study the problem from every angle. 

Mr. Hart, whose admirable training 
has made him an authority on classic 
architecture in general and the Parthe- 
non in particular, enthusiastically en- 
tered into this work and after exhaus- 
tive investigations of the most modern 
methods of concrete construction finally 
recommended the method known as 
“Mosaic Surface’’ developed by John 
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OPENING THE MOULD OF THE CAPITALS. 


Early of Washington, D. C., who was 
entrusted with that part of the work. 

The essential difference between ordi- 
nary concrete and the mosaic method is 


that in the former the surface is brought 
about by the combination of cement 
and sand whereas in the latter it is 


composed of stone fragments. The 
modus operandi consists, roughly 
speaking, in carefully selecting stone 
of the desired color and translucency, 
crushing and screening it to a uniform 
size varying from one eighth to a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. These 
stone fragments, called aggregate, are 
then mixed with Portland cement and 
water and poured into the forms or 
trowelled as the case may be. Then 
instead of allowing the aggregate to 
remain covered by the cement as is the 
case with ordinary concrete, that sur- 
plus cement is removed with acids and 
brush until the stone fragments are 
exposed yet firmly cemented in the wall. 
This process at once gives the struc- 
ture four cardinal virtues: it makes it 
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practically non-absorbent, permanent 
in color, gives it a texture on which the 
play of light is far more beautiful than 
it is on a smooth surface and finally 
it gives sufficient translucency to com- 
pare favorably with stone. 

But even with this problem solved 
there still remained the great question 
of the red background of the metopes 
and gables, the blue of the triglyphs as 
agreed upon by the majority of authori- 
ties on Greek architecture. To merely 
apply pigments to the surface of these 
cement casts would have involved the 
same periodical expense of renewing 
the colors as it would have on marble. 
Thus once more the project seemed 
blocked. 

About that time the writer was ex- 
perimenting with the production of a 
durable material other than the costly 
stone and bronze, realizing that not 
until the sculptor’s work can be suc- 
cessfully reproduced in less expensive 
yet durable materials will sculpture 
become a truly democratic art. 
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The result of these experiments was 
a synthetic stone, which not only 
“poured,’”’ but can be made of any 
color. And when through the columns 
of the press this matter came to the 
attention of the Nashville Park Com- 
missioners and their investigation 
proved that at last a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem had been found, 
the writer was commissioned to recon- 
struct the figures of the great temple 
and then reproduce them in this arti- 
ficial stone. The task of reconstructing 
these figures may well be approached 
with reverence; not only because of its 
magnitude but also because of the re- 
sponsibility assumed by the sculptor 
in the translating to posterity a truth- 
ful representation of the creations of 
these masters of the past. Thanks 


to the camera, however, the present 
day facilities for a correct interpreta- 
tion of these works are infinitely bet- 
ter than they were twenty-three years 
ago when the only material at our dis- 


posal were unsatisfactory wood cuts 
made from the Elgin marbles in the 
British Museum. Now with photo- 
graphs of every fragment preserved in 
the great museums of the world and of 
what remains standing on the Acropolis 
these reconstructions are no longer a 
matter of guess work but one of logical 
deduction even in cases where the 
greater part of the figures has disap- 
peared. 

The original ninety-two metopes of 
the frieze in which the legendary bat- 
tles between the centaurs and lapithae 
are represented in high relief, have been 
so injured in the course of time that 
only about one third can be restored to 
their original form; of the other two 
thirds nothing remains but bare slabs 
with insufficient traces to even attempt 
reconstruction. It is very fortunate, 


however, that among the thirty-two 
remaining metopes about a dozen are 
so well preserved that they remain a 
perfect guide in the restoration of 
those even seriously damaged. 

It is the intention of the Park Board 
to preserve these reconstructed models 
for the benefit of those who wish to 
study them at close range, for it must 
be remembered that when set in place 
they will be fifty feet from the ground. 

The necessarily careful study of these 
remnants has convinced the writer 
that while Phidias did supervise the 
work in general, none of the exterior 
sculpture is his own individual work. 
Not only is the treatment and charac- 
ter of the metopes entirely different 
from that of the pediment groups repre- 
senting the contest between Athena 
and Poseidon over the fields of Attica, 
but also both are so unlike the Athenian 
frieze that they could not be the work 
of the same man. This frieze five hun- 
dred and twenty feet long by three 
feet four inches high, set on the exterior 
walk of the cella is unquestionably the 
highest example of that most difficult 
form of sculpture, the relief. It is 
indeed the work of a great genius such 
as Phidias must have been and the only 
sculpture of the Parthenon preserved in 
its entirety and almost intact. 

On the other hand some of the me- 
topes are veritable masterpieces 
whereas others are of rather inferior 
quality, which justifies the assumption 
that they are the work of several 
sculptors of varying degrees of ability. 

As for the pediment groups the uni- 
formity of treatment points to their 
being the work of one man of extra- 
ordinary ability. The nudes reveal an 
almost incomparable knowledge of the 
human body and the draperies, next to 
the famous Victory of Samothrace, are 
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George Julian Zolnay, Sculptor. 
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perhaps the most perfect example of 
treatment and technique of all times. 
To what extent the Greek sculptor car- 
ried the execution of his work is well 
illustrated in these pediment groups 
where even the backs of the figures are 
carefully finished, even though they 
lean against the wall so that under no 
circumstances could these backs be 
seen. While such seemingly useless 
expenditure of time and energy appears 
utterly absurd to the modern mind, to 
the Greek who slighted nothing it was 
a matter of course and must have had 
its share in developing that astound- 
ing perfection found in the Greek work. 

While most of the theories and princi- 
ples established by architects and 
archaeologists find their confirmation 
in this work, there are some which 
must be discarded when put to the acid 
test of actual reconstruction, and this 
sifting of accumulated hypotheses and 
speculations cannot fail to prove bene- 
ficial in the long run. 

That the architectural and artistic 
principles of the Parthenon were pri- 
marily an intellectual triumph of sym- 
metry, balance and mathematical inter- 
relation of parts is self-evident, but it 
it might be profitably stated that 
while the unification of these principles 
was due to a sense of beauty such as no 
other race has displayed before or since, 
the emotional element was rather neg- 
ligible compared with the reasoning 
power of the Greek. 

If the long horizontal lines were 
curved upwards it was to prevent the 
appearance of “‘sagging’’ for the same 
optical reason that the columns were 
not equidistant, those near the corner 
being nearer together and _ inclined 
toward the center which gave the ap- 
pearance of greater strength. For simi- 
lar reasons outside mouldings were 


different from those in the diffused 
light of the interior, all of which can be 
summed up in what is so aptly ex- 
pressed by ‘‘fitness of things’? which is 
the fundamental basis of all good art. 
The same superior qualities are evi- 
denced in their technical skill so 
well illustrated in the handling of the 
forty-six columns. These colossal sup- 
ports of the entablature measuring 
over six feet in diameter at the base 
and thirty-four feet high were built of 
nine superimposed sections technically 
called drums and were so closely fitted 
together that even today the joints are 
barely visible. 

The mooted question as to how the 
original roof might have been con- 
structed is entirely eliminated in this 
work, since the demands which will 
eventually be made on this structure 
require a definite treatment of its 
covering. While the reconstruction of 
the interior is not included in the 
present plans, it is certain that the 
ultimate destination of the building 
will be that of housing the Art Museum 
which will eventually result from the 
efforts of the Nashville Art Associa- 
tion. Therefore the first consideration 
is that of having the best possible 
light which will be obtained by a flat 
sky-light following the slope of the roof, 
the ground glass ceiling below which 
will create an air chamber for the 
regulation of the temperature. The 
rest of the roof will be covered with 
light asbestos tiles to harmonize with 
the rest of the structure. 

Whether the original Parthenon had 
an open roof or whether there was 
some structural arrangement with side 
lights masked by the cornice has never 
been definitely established. Certain it 
is that unless the roof was open which 
is quite doubtful, there was not much 
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light in the interior which would be in 
perfect keeping with the fact that, like 
all pagan temples, the Parthenon was 
not designed to hold a congregation as 
does the Christian church, but was 
essentially the abode of the Deity, a 
mysterious shrine in front of which the 
people worshipped. 

At the rate at which the work has 
been progressing the exterior of the 
building will probably be completed 
in the fall of 1922 and will stand 
forth as a monument to man’s innate 
craving for beauty which was the sole 
factor in this reconstruction. It will 
also be a demonstration of what ade- 
quate laws can do for a community. 

When the Tennessee legislature cre- 
ated a Nashville Park Commission a 
few years ago, it gave it a form which so 
stimulated the highest instincts of good 
citizenship that it at once enlisted the 
interest of the very best element of the 
city; it made the position of a Park 
Commissioner one of such honor that it 
obtained the free services of five of its 
most prominent citizens whose only 
desire it is to serve their fellow man. 
Being a self-perpetuating body en- 


tirely independent of politics, these 
men can fill such vacancies as occur 
from time to time with men of their 
own calibre and thus insure the best 
interests of the community against any 
possible deterioration of its personnel. 
The law assigns to the commission a 
certain per cent of the city’s revenues 
for the maintenance, extension and 
improvement of the city parks over 
which it has complete and absolute 
jurisdiction with discretionary power 
to expend these funds as they deem 
best. 

No park commission differently con- 
stituted could have responded to the 
needs of the community as readily as 
it did when it decided to add to its 
former achievements this replica of 
man’s highest creation in art; and, 
whatever the cost of this work will be 
it is money well spent for it is another 
step toward the realization of the fact 
that art is and must be part and parcel 
of our life, the most tangible expression 
of the human mind and cannot be 
separated from our intellectual exis- 
tence. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE NASHVILLE PARTHENON 
“A POSSESSION FOREVER.” 


When we build, let us think that we build forever. 
be for present delight nor for present use alone 
as our descendants will thank us for, and let us think as we lay stone 
on stone, that a time is to come when those stones will be held sacred 
because our hands have touched them, and that men will say as they 


look upon the labor and wrought substance of them: 


Let it not 
let it be such work 


“See! This 


our fathers did for us!’’—John Ruskin. 
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THE HOME OF THE ARTS CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


By SusAN HUNTER WALKER 


HEREIN lies the charm of the and soul, with the not-to-be-forgotten 
Arts Club of Washington? Why flow of philosophy and humor that has 


is it its members are not as a_ coursed freely round its well-spread 
whole enthusiastic when the question of tables. These are some of the things 
removal to larger quarters is broached? which have become a part of its atmos- 
What alluring quality does the Club phere and bind it with bonds of firmest 
possess which makes its guests happy to loyalty to its members. 
receive repeated invitations to its af- The tall, handsome Georgian house 
fairs? These are oft-repeated questions. at 2017 I Street, which is the home of 
The home of the Arts Club, situated the Arts Club of Washington, has the 
as it is a bit too far west of the heart of good fortune to be a genuine home of 
the Capital to be wholly convenient,and the spacious and gracious type of 
too far south to claim connection with Colonial days. Its lunette-topped, 
the region of fashion, and by no means_ knockered, blue-green door offers its 
adequate as to dimensions, yet holds a first pleasing note, while the wide 
charm so irresistible to its members that entrance hall with fluted arch relieving 
they are loath to consider its relin- the bare length and the mahogany- 
quishment and are more likely to follow railed staircase carry on the favorable 
the scheme which favors the extension impression. The reception room and 
of the building over its own ground the dining room on the right, these also 
space, thereby providing adequate room divided by a wide arch, continue the 
for its growing needs, than give upthe idea of old-time dignity accompanied 
club home of five years of happy by hospitality, the cheerful open fire- 
occupancy. place in both, the well-chosen pictures, 
It is not alone the history of more the old English mahogany, the flowers 
than ordinary intrinsic interest adher- always in evidence, further enhancing 
ing to the picturesque home of the Arts the atmosphere of leisurely dignity. 
Club of Washington which holds the These main first floor rooms are for 
allegiance of its members, nor can it the reception of members and guests, for 
truthfully be said to be its entire con- the regular formal dinners given every 
venience, for the latter is at times con- Thursday for members and their guests, 
spicuous by its absence. But there isa when the two rooms thrown into one are 
charm which holds the club where it is, filled to overflowing and when an an- 
and which most of its members fear that nounced program is always part of the 
any change of residence might break. function; for the less formal Tuesday 
It is the atmosphere of the Arts Club and Saturday dinners with their ac- 
which endears it to its members—the companiment of spontaneous wit and 
invisible, intangible spirit of goodwill, wisdom; for the comfortable little 
of gracious fellowship, of stimulus tothe Sunday suppers that may be ordered a 
spirit through the high and fine things few hours ahead; for luncheons and for 
expressed there that have fed the mind afternoon teas of large and small 
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A SUMMER EVENING IN THE GARDEN 


dimensions of any and every day. 
Back of these dignified first floor rooms 
is the Arts Club grill room, with a high, 
pipe-flanked chimneypiece, a big crafts 
table with benches on either side, 
curiously decorated walls, all suggestive 
of intimacy, good cheer and much 
tobacco smoke. 

Two large communicating rooms oc- 
cupy most of the space of the second 
floor of the home of the Arts Club of 
Washington. It is in these that the 
club’s many art exhibitions are pre- 
sented and in which are given its 
musicales and other set forms of enter- 
tainment; its famous talks on every 
variety of subject touching art in any 
form, and where on days of especial 
festivity the club members hold high 
carnival. Studios available to artists, 
and other rooms, fill the third floor, and 
the fourth floor rooms are occupied by 
part of the resident staff. 


One of the chief prides of the Arts 
Club of Washington is its garden. This 
garden contains a long stretch of grass 
bordered on one side by a vine-covered 
pergola and on the other by a high 
green-draped fence, with shrubs, roses, 
old-fashioned flowers and ferns planted 
wherever carefully tending hands might 
place them, but so that they do not 
interfere with the groups of tables and 
chairs which must be set there through- 
out the summer, for the garden is used 
for dinners, teas and other forms of 
entertainment on every possible oc- 
casion. These grounds are lighted at 
night by a clear, electric moon which 
shines down from the top of the house, 
and is so fitted that it can be made to 
throw adjusted lights on the movable 
stage, which is a part of its equipment. 

The history of the Arts Club house is 
notable. Among its early owners and 
tenants were many famous men, among 
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them, James Maccubin Lingan, a revo- 
lutionary officer and friend of George 
Washington; General Uriah Forrest, 
aide to General Washington; Benjamin 
Stoddert, first Secretary of the Navy; 
Robert Morris, financier of the Revo- 
lution; and, most distinguished of all, 
James Monroe, who owned and occupied 
the mansion while Secretary of State 
and who also bequeathed to it further 
distinction by using it as the Executive 
Mansion between the time of his 
inauguration in March, 1817, and his 
departure on a tour of the then United 
States in June of the same year, while 
the White House was in the hands of 
workmen. 


A still later distinguished line of 
tenants included: the Right Honorable 
Stratford Canning, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
Great Britain; Baron de Mareschal, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Austria; United 
States Senator Charles Francis Adams, 
of Massachusetts, son of John Quincy 
Adams and father of Henry Adams, the 
historian; General Silas Casey; Virgil 
Maxcy, Solicitor of the Treasury, and 
Professor Cleveland Abbe, founder of 
the United States Weather Bureau, 
from whose heirs the Arts Club of 
Washington purchased the property 
which is now its home. 


Se Gace. WAX 





ACTIVITIES OF THE ARTS CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


Prologue. 


The Arts Club of Washington was organized April 7, 1916, at a meeting of Washington artists 
held in the studio of Mr. H. K. Bush-Brown, 1736 G Street N. W. The Constitution and By- 
Laws were adopted and officers and a board of governors were elected for the ensuing year, as 
published in the Arts Club Booklet of 1916-17. It was voted to secure, if possible, a colonial 
house for the home of the Club. For this purpose the President named a special committee, who 
were so fortunate as to secure the old Monroe residence on I Street, just described. 

From the proceeds of a sale of pictures, statuary and books generously donated by members and 
friends, the house was renovated and furnished so that it became a most congenial home for the 
Club. Also the neglected back yard was transformed into an attractive garden. Owing to the 
attractiveness of its new home and the interesting features provided for its gatherings, the Club 
grew within the course of the first year from less than fifty to more than four hundred members. 
The work of the Club is now well under way, its activities guided by competent committees, its 
bulletins and announcements telling their own story. Mr. Henry K. Bush-Brown, the first Presi- 
dent, was reelected annually until April, 1920, when he was succeeded by Mr. George Julian 
Zolnay, who is now serving his second term. 

The art of right living is the one great fine art. The application of what is finest and best in 
art to our daily life is an essential element of culture. Human happiness depends not on bread 
alone, but on the satisfaction of spiritual hunger by the pursuit of arts and letters. These con- 
tribute both to the right enjoyment of business and the true employment of leisure. All the arts 
which pertain to humanity have a certain common bond, and are held together by an intimate 
relationship. 

Such ideals have inspired the Arts Club in the four years of its history. It has presented to its 
members and guests the work of architects, sculptors, painters, musicians, dramatists, poets and 
writers. By these activities it has sought to demonstrate that art is not for the few but for the 
many; not for the pleasure of the moment, but for the joy of every-day life; not merely for 
recreation, but also for one’s daily pursuits. 

One great advantage which the Arts Club offers is the promotion of intercourse between artists, 
art lovers and laymen, the effect of which is the cultivation of the aesthetic sense and the enhance- 
ment of the joy of living. Another advantage is the furnishing of a forum where each may con- 
tribute the best in himself for the welfare of others. It strives to fill the waste places of life with 
joy and mutual helpfulness, that more people may direct their pursuit of happiness to its best 
fulfillment. The Club is in fact the true home of art where a welcome awaits kindred spirits who 
seek association with their fellows in the pursuit of the True and the Beautiful. 

The Club attains these ends by frequent gatherings in its halls and in its garden, through the 
medium of exhibitions and lectures and concerts, and in receptions to distinguished guests. It 
offers its facilities to all organizations which seek to promote the arts and the humanities, and 
aspires to become the national center for the development of the Nation’s Capital, and the higher 
life of the country. 

MITCHELL CARROLL. 


Ideals of the Arts Club. 


The ideals of the Arts Club may, perhaps, be fairly summarized as follows: 

1. Tosecure a constant inflow of fruitful entertainment, of specialized knowledge, and of artistic 
inspiration from without the Club; 

2. To stimulate all worthy forms of art-expression and productivity within it; 

3. To encourage good-fellowship, and to promote a spirit of friendly cooperation and generous 
rivalry among its members, and, 

4. To extend a sympathetic, helpful and energizing influence wherever and whenever such seems 
needed for the public good. 
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BoarRD OF GOVERNORS © Underwood & Underwood. 
From left to right: Neuhauser, Treasurer; Deming, Chairman House Committee; Carroll, Vice-President; 
Dawson, Recording Secretary; Zolnay, President; Safford, Corresponding Secretary; Bush-Brown, former 
President; Akers, Mahoney. Absent: Mrs. Charles Fairfax and E. W. Donn. 


These ideals have been largely realized. But, it having become evident that they could not be 
achieved in their entirety save through a broader extension, a nicer adjustment, and a more 
zealous and widespread participation in the Club’s activities, certain changes, especially designed 


to attain these ends, have recently been introduced therein. 

Amongst these may be mentioned a new committee, called, for lack of a better name, the 
Committee on Hospitality and Cooperation. Its minor purpose is to be a social one; its major 
and essential function is the making of a survey of the club-membership, and wherever the willing- 
ness and capacity to serve the Club in any way are discovered, to provide outlet and opportunity 
therefor. Its work will be intensive in character—to invigorate the whole organization by causing 
each member to become as interested, as active and as useful a unit therein as is possible. 

The field to be tilled by the newly-created Civic Committee, lies not within, but without the 
Club. Its membership includes representatives of all the arts, and it is intended that it shall 
concern itself with every phase of art that touches the life of the citizen, primarily of Washington, 
and secondly of the nation. It has already obtained decisive results in matters of this kind; and 
it is expected that as a leader among other organizations interested generally in civic welfare, it 
will become a power in the community, and will thus be enabled to create and sway a large and 
influential body of public opinion, with an ultimate improvement in public taste and enhance- 
ment of civic beauty. Some twelve or fifteen members of this Committee, accustomed to public 
speaking, constitute a Free Lecture Bureau, which is prepared to supply local organizations with 
addresses, illustrated by slides, upon various subjects of art interest. 

Lastly, the Art Forums, inaugurated in February 1921, have for their principal object, like the 
Committee on Cooperation, developmental work within the club-membership. They have been 
held weekly for the free discussion of selected subjects dealing with varied forms of art-expression. 
Their success has been unqualified; attendance upon them has steadily increased, and, what is of 
even greater importance, the number of active participants in the discussions carried on has grown 
appreciably larger. A list of some of the questions mooted may not be out of place here. These 
were: What is beauty? The psychology of the aesthetic judgment. The spirit of revolt in 
modern literature. The American school of art. How to judge architecture. Why is music? 
How to appreciate classic sculpture. What is the viewpoint of modern art? How to build and 
judge a play. Etc. 
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HENRY K. BUSH-BROWN IN HIS STUDIO @Harris Ewing 

First President of the Arts Club (1916-1920) 
Studied art at National Academy of Design, pupil of Henry Kirke Brown; studied art in Paris and Italy, 
1886-9. Prominent works: Equestrian statues Gen. G. G. Meade and Gen. John F. Reynolds, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; statues Justinian, Appellate Court, New York; Indian Buffalo Hunt, Chicago Exposition, 1893; group 
representing Truth, Buffalo Exposition, 1901; memorial tablet Relief, Union League Club, Philadelphia; 
decorative figures, Hall of Records, New York; equestrian statue Gen. Antony Wayne for Valley Forge, Pa.; 
memorial arch, Stony Point, N. Y., memorial fountain, Hudson, N. Y., Gray reserve statue, Union League 
Club, Philadelphia; Mary Jemison statue, Letchworth Park, N. Y.; the Spirit of '61, Philadelphia; the Lincoln 
Memorial, Gettysburg: Union Soldiers Monument, Charlestown, West Virginia; equestrian statue, Gen. 

John Sedgwick, Gettysburg, etc. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


This brief survey of the ideals and more recent activities of the Arts Club of Washington is 
published here in the hope that it may contain suggestions helpful to kindred organizations 
elsewhere, and may elicit from them suggestions likely to be of aid to us. 

GEORGE W. JOHNSTON. 


Exhibitions at the Arts Club. 


With a record of fifty-five Exhibitions, in addition to several hundred concerts, recitals, 
lectures, dramatic performances, etc., all within the five years of its existence, the Arts Club of 
Washington may well be reckoned as one of the most active art associations in the country. 

This large number of exhibitions was made possible by eliminating the large annual and periodi- 
cal shows in favor of small, specialized exhibits of about one month duration and following each 
other at a few days interval. It is this new exhibition policy which has enabled the Club to give 
Washington an extraordinary variety of carefully selected works of virtually every branch of 
Art, in keeping with the principles on which the Club was founded and will be made the center 
and rallying point of every art manifestation, be it painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
drama, literature and the arts and crafts in every form. 

Of these 55 exhibitions, nine were oils, largely one-man shows in which the tendency and 
temperament of the individual artist is always brought out more forcibly than it is possible with 
mixed exhibitions. Among the group displays the lithographs of the Sennefelder Club of London, 
England, the wood block prints by the Provincetown Artists and a series of drawings by the 
Handicraft Guild were of particular interest, not only because of their very high quality but 
because they gave a most comprehensive view of the range and possibilities of these special 
mediums. These exhibitions were arranged by the Art Committee, Miss Perrie, Chairman. 

A retrospective exhibition of works by the late Hopkinson Smith proved that the art of that 
versatile veteran has lost nothing of its appeal to the general public as well as to the discriminating 
connoisseur; the Club was fortunate enough to acquire for its permanent collection one of his 
choicest works in black and white. 

A large collection of Cartoons, and exhibition of textiles and batiks, one of American and one 
of foreign war posters, a group exhibit by ten Sculptors of Baltimore, one by ten Washington 
Architects, etc, show the wide range covered by these Arts Club exhibitions and as it has been 
made a fixed policy to give every school and tendency an equal opportunity, provided the works 
come up to a recognized standard of excellence, it can legitimately be assumed that the Arts Club 
of Washington will soon be a recognized center of our national art expression. 

GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY. 


Tuesdays and Thursdays at the Arts Club. 


In the history of the Arts Club of Washington, Thursday defied the calendar and preceded 
Tuesday, for the first established function was the Thursday dinner. No Thesaurus affords a 
word that adequately describes this particular feature of the Arts Club life. It has maintained 
its popularity with the growth of the membership, and, since the walls of the dining rooms, despite 
the ingenuity of the House Committee, refuse to become elastic, every week many members are 
unable to secure coveted places. As Carlyle said of Burns’s poetry, there must be some rare 
excellence to account for this popularity. What is that excellence? 

It may be explained in part by the setting. Although even the most partial soul admits the 
need of new wall-coverings and paint, its charm is felt by everyone. From the little brass 
knocker on the wide entrance door, with its fan-light above radiating hospitality, to the tiniest 
fireplace in the topmost dormer room, the spell of the old house is upon us. 

This may lend a glamor to the food, which the mundane mind inevitably associates with the 
word ‘‘dinner.’’ All that need be said on this score is that it is always abundant, cooked to the 
taste, and served at just the right tempo to make possible pleasant and stimulating conversation 
with the worthwhile people who are sure to be found at every one of the small, compactly placed 
tables, as well as among the guests of honor at the larger table. Here the host and hostess of the 
evening preside and a greater degree of formality is observable in the matter of dress. At other 
tables the visitor may note a wide diversity in the dress of the women, and the dress of the men is 
equally in accordance with individual preference. Whether this is to be considered one of the 
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GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY IN HIS STUDIO @ Harris Ewing 
President of the Arts Club (1920- ) 
Honor graduate Royal Art Institute, Bucharest and Imperial Academy of Fine Arts, Vienna, 1890; 
lived in New York 1902-03; removed to St. Louis, 1903, in charge of sculpture, Art Department, World’s 
Fair, and instructor St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Washington University, (1903-1909); has lived - 
Washington since 1910. Principal works abroad: Vienna, St. Poelten, Bucharest and ‘Budapest; 
America: E. A. Poe and Tympanum, University of Virginia; Jefferson Davis, Hayes and Winnie hes 
memorials, Richmond; Gen. McLaws and Gen. Barton monuments, Savannah; Duncan Jacobs 
memorial, Louisville; groups in U. S. Courthouse, San Francisco; Pierre Laclede monument, Colossal 
Lions, University City Gates and Confederate monument, St. ‘Louis; Sam Davis and Confederate 
Soldiers monuments, Nashville; Education, frieze on new Central High School, Washington; statue of 
Sequoya, Statuary Hall, etc. Portrait Busts: Francis Joseph, Victor Hugo, Stonewall] Jackson, Fitz 
Hugh Lee, etc. In charge reconstruction Parthenon Sculptures, Nashville Parthenon. 
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special virtues of our club life or not is a question of personal judgment, but certain it is that this 
liberty of choice leaves the mind of a guest unburdened by the eternal problem of clothes. In 
this as in other respects, simplicity is the keynote of all Arts Club functions. 

The real significance of the Thursday dinners, however, is to be found neither in the setting nor 
in the lack of uncomfortable formality, but in the program offered for the evening. In the early 
days of the club, it began with the coffee and cigars, and the talks were more in the nature of 
after-dinner speeches. But this custom was discontinued during the War when the servant 
question became acute, and now we adjourn to the music room and the adjoining library for the 

rogram. 
" A survey of the Bulletins for the past year will disclose a great variety in the character of these 
popular evenings. They range from dignified occasions graced by the presence of a prince and 
princess, members of the diplomatic corps and other foreigners of distinction, public officials, 
army officers, and representatives of practically all the arts, to now-and-then merry-makings that 
suggest the nonsensical refrain of an Elizabethan song. 

A few concrete illustrations of the themes and speakers for the year beginning in April 1920 may 
not be amiss. Some of the most interesting were the following: Artistic Photography by Dr. 
William Radford of the British Embassy; The Experience in London of a U.S. Scientific Attaché, 
by Henry A. Bumstead, Chairman of the National Research Council; The City of the Violet Crown, 
by Dr. Mitchell Carroll; The Lure of the South Seas by Dr. L. A. Bauer of the Carnegie Institution; 
Child Welfare Work in Paris by Dr. William J. French; Modern English Poetry by Dr. Charles 
Edward Russell; France in Town and Country by Mr. Frederick E. Partington; The Arts of China 
by Dr. Paul Reinsch; The American Army on the Rhine by Colonel Irving S. Hunt; a sparkling 
after-dinner speech by the Princess Bibesco, formerly Miss Asquith, wife of Prince Bibesco, the 
new Roumanian Minister. Such a fragmentary list does not do justice to the excellent work of 
the Entertainment Committee, Dr. Mitchell Carroll, Chairman, nor to the speakers themselves, 
for mere names, even when a list is complete, lack the vital essence of personality. 

Two of the Thursday evening frolics deserve more than a passing word. One of these was 
marked by the appearance, in counterfeit presentment, of the Prince of Monaco, Einstein, and 
Madame Curie, their hair, masks, and costumes beggaring description. The actors were dis- 
tinguished for their supreme display of self-sacrifice, as the masks necessitated total abstinence 
from food during the entire dinner. 

In the late spring and summer the Thursday dinners, in fact most of the club functions, are held 
in the garden, when the weather-man is kindly disposed. The first out-of-door affair this year 
was in May, a beach-combers’ dinner. The tables were arranged in the shape of a ship’s prow. 
Appropriate costumes, lanterns, and candles set in cork floats lent a rough picturesqueness to the 
scene. ‘The dinner was of the variety familiarly known as a shore-dinner. A ship’s bell heralded 
the speakers. ‘This was one of the merriest and most unique of the season’s events. 

But there is no more charming feature of club life than the garden dinners when the carnival 
spirit is in abeyance and the members and guests, in quieter mood, enjoy the beauty of the little 
garden and the old walls, illumined by the ready-to-serve moon, an electric substitute for the genuine 
article, perched so high that the illusion is very satisfying. 

The Tuesday Fortnightly Salon has become almost as famous as the Thursday dinner. The 
talks by eminent men and women during the past year have been many. It was on one of these 
Tuesday evenings in March that the club was presented by the Japanese Embassy with a valuable 
set of books containing Japanese prints. An attaché of the embassy, acting for the Japanese 
Ambassador, made the presentation speech, following an illustrated lecture on ‘The Arts of 
Japan”’ by Dr. W. E. Safford. Another evening was devoted to the Arts of Bohemia, when 
the Czecho-Slovak Minister, Mr. Stepanek, gave us moving pictures of Prague and other cities, and 
delighted us with the rendition of many Czecho-Slovak folk-songs. 

Within the year the Entertainment Committee has provided interesting programs for the 
remaining Tuesdays of each month. Music, the drama, poetry, the short-story, and subjects of 
national and international appeal have furnished material for the discussions. 

The Tuesday dinners were instituted last autumn for the accommodation of members and 
their guests who wished to attend the evening’s entertainment. These are not so largely patron- 
ized as the Thursday dinners, but some of those who have formed the Tuesday habit find them even 
more delightful. 
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The Arts Club of Washington is not a rich club—far from it. Our guest rooms lack elegance 
and perhaps certain necessary comforts, but out-of-town guests and non-resident members 
accustomed to more luxurious clubs and more elaborate feasts than our Thursday dinners are 
usually enthusiastic in their praise, and depart reluctantly. Such unbiased commendation should 
convince any who need convincing that the Arts Club has an atmosphere all its own: 


We feel it as we enter at the door, 
And tread the wide boards of the ancient floor, 
And add our footsteps to the peopled stair— 
Above, below, we breathe it everywhere. 
CLEM IRWIN ORR. 


The Arts Club Players. 


From the beginning the Arts Club has been interested in and its home has been the scene of 
dramatic performances, by members of the Club. Regarding the drama as one of the fine arts, 
it has been sought to cultivate expression on this plane, by readings and staged plays, with increas- 
ing success. At first only occasional short plays were given, in the parlors and when the season 
was suitable in the garden of the Club.. A committee was placed in charge of such efforts and 
during the Club year 1918-19 several excellent renditions were achieved. It was not until the 
season of 1919-20, however, that the development reached the point of systematic dramatic 
productions. A group of talented performers, most of them members of the Club, was organized 
into a company known as the ‘“‘Arts Club Players’’ and under the direction of C. W. O’Connor 
and Dr. George W. Johnston, several artistic productions were given, mainly in the little theater 
in the Post Office Department building, and also in some of the public schools. 

It was finally concluded that the Arts Club should present its dramatic productions within 
the Club premises, similarly to its art exhibits, its lectures, its musicales and its other activities. 
The practical obstacles to such a procedure were difficult, inasmuch as the Club has no auditorium 
and it was necessary to use the parlors as the setting for the plays. To adjust to this condition 
plays were chosen that could be given in such circumstances, at first without scenery or back- 
ground, and on the same level as the audience. With no curtain, no wings for entrances and 
exits, no accessories for proper lighting, a series of programs was produced during the season of 
1920-21 that proved to be interesting to the members, who on these occasions, with their guests, 
completely filled the rooms. 

It is the hope of the Dramatic Committee to foster interest in the literary drama, to arouse a 
cooperative spirit on the part of the writer members to provide original plays, and to develop the 
latent dramatic talents of members so that ‘‘Arts Club plays’”’ may eventually be wholly of Club 
production, in every particular. Plans are in contemplation for the development of a small 
practical stage in the parlors, which will permit a more effective presentation of the dramatic 
offerings. If in the course of time the Club equips itself with an auditorium, its dramatic pro- 
ductions may be given an adequate setting that will fully express the artistic talents of members, 
in the provision of scenery and stage equipment. 

In the choice of plays care has been exercised to present representative drama, not of any 
particular school, but calculated to arouse the interest of all members, however variant their 
tastes. But many attractive plays have of necessity been rejected because of the limitations of 
space and the lack of scenic settings. In their offerings the ‘‘players’’ have been greatly aided 
by the sympathetic adjustment of the audiences to the conditions. When asked to consider the 
corner of the Club parlor as a bit of woods in Maine, for one of two plays on a double bill, and 
half an hour later to regard the same corner as a modern apartment, for the succeeding play, the 
members of the Club and their friends have readily accepted the suggestion. The intimacy of 
the performances, furthermore, has aided in the establishment of a cordial spirit of cooperation, 
which is one of the vital necessities of successful dramatic rendition. 

It is felt that in this way the Arts Club is helping to keep alight a flame that has at times during 
the past few years of American stage decadence seemed to be flickering into extinguishment. The 
ideal of the ‘‘little theater”’ in which dramatic experiments can be tried with freedom and with 
abundant talent and proper setting inspires those who are working in the present difficulties to 


maintain the drama as one of the arts which the Club fosters. 
G. A. LYON. 
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Musical Evenings at the Arts Club. 


There was a time when the statement that Washington was not a musical city, and that her 
citizens had little or no appreciation of, or love for really good music carried with it some bit of 
truth. 

That time, however, has passed and if one is to judge by the audiences that pack to the doors 
the largest of our theatres and concert halls at all the many high grade musical affairs during 
the season, including the series of concerts by three or four of the country’s greatest orchestras, 
then Washington stands at the very head of the list in its appreciation of good music. 

Certainly there is no other city of its size in this country where as many high grade musical 
affairs are given each season to capacity audiences as here in Washington. Visitors to the city 
invariably comment on this fact and especially the novelty of the time of day they are generally 
given, for probably 95% of these musical events begin at 4.45 in the afternoon, a time which gives 
the music loving government employees a chance to attend just after the close of office hours. 
Doubtless much of the change in musical appreciation has come through the presence in the city 
of the 80 or 90 thousand government employees permanently located here who are of an unusually 
high grade in their artistic likings. Their subscriptions to the many series of concerts year after 
year at high prices guarantees to the managers of such entertainments a very substantial backing. 

As befitting its location in the nation’s capital the Arts Club of Washington must continue to 
be in the future as it has been in the past, the very fountain head of things musical, not only of 
the city but of the nation as a whole. 

As such, it offers to the musical and artistic people of this country a most attractive place in 
which to meet others with similar interests who, more and more are finding in the Capital City 
a most congenial and inspiring artistic environment. 

Perhaps no single feature of the many attractions the Arts Club has offered during the past 
year, has given as much pleasure to the members and their invited guests as the series of concerts 
ers in the club parlors every Sunday evening beginning November 7th, 1920 and ending May 
29th, 1921. 

During this period 30 recitals were presented by the Chairman of the Music Committee, Mrs. 
Charles W. Fairfax, whose wide acquaintance among musicians not only of Washington but 
throughout the entire East made it possible to offer programs of wide diversity as to their character 
as well as of unusually high grade. 

One of the most interesting features of these Sunday evening musicales has been the fine oppor- 
tunity it has given a number of ambitious young musicians from other cities to be heard by the 
very pick of Washington’s musical circles. To this end the Music Committee of the Arts Club 
makes most sincere and earnest effort to discover and bring before its members these young 
musicians who through this splendid medium are thus enabled to get into close touch with musical 
people from all over the country. 


WILL C. BARNES. 
The Arts Club in Lighter Vein. 


It must not be inferred from these pages that the Arts Club is given only to serious pursuits, 
and cultivates only the more conservative arts. In fact we know how to turn with amazing 
agility from grand opera to jazz, from Shakespeare to Amy Lowell, from Michael Angelo to 
Gauguin, especially in these hot summer months when the garden and the great out-doors beckon 
us. Thus the Club celebrated its fifth anniversary last April with a Carnival when the rooms 
were decorated to resemble the Latin quarter of Paris, and the members appeared in variegated 
costumes to celebrate in true carnival spirit the remarkable growth of a few short years. 

Also the Arts Club Follies have become an annual event of the summer months, following a 
moonlight supper, on the hospitable lawn of Dr. and Mrs. Farrington in Chevy Chase. 

Likewise the Summer Amusement Committee, Mrs. William James Monro, Chairman, has 
provided a series of Tuesday evening entertainments in the Garden, replete with dancing, song 
and jollity, with wit, wisdom and wickedness. Who can forget the pageant, “A Tribute to 
Beauty,” with its rhythmic dances, the ‘‘Evening in a Persian Garden,” the moving picture 
rehearsals, the shadowgraph shows, and other ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Screams” that have added 
to the joy of life? 
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ERECTION OF A NATIONAL PEACE CARILLON 


PROMOTED BY 
THE CARILLON COMMITTEE OF THE ARTS CLUB. 


An announcement of great interest to the city of Washington and to the country at large has 
just been made. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs at its June meeting in Salt Lake 
City, unanimously and enthusiastically endorsed the report of a special committee approving 
the National Peace Carillon proposed by the Arts Club of Washington, and authorized the 
representatives of the Federation to join in the incorporation of the association to bring about the 
erection of the memorial. 

This announcement means that the forty-seven thousand clubs and the two million five 
hundred thousand members of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs will be active in the 
Carillon movement and that the Carillon will take on the character of a national woman’s 
memorial to the valor of those who died defending the cause of liberty in the late war. 

The Carillon Project had its inception at a meeting of the Arts Club of Washington nearly two 
years ago, when J. Marion Shull, the artist, read a paper on the subject. So much enthusiasm 
was aroused that it was immediately voted that the Arts Club undertake to bring about the erec- 
tion of a Carillon in Washington. 

The board of governors approved the plans and a special committee consisting of W. B. West- 
lake, Chairman, H. K. Bush-Brown, Capt. W. I. Chambers, U. S. N., E. H. Droop, Miss Mary 
A. Cryder, Miss Dick Root, Mrs. L. MacD. Sleeth, Col. J. F. Reynolds Landis, J. Marion Shull, 
Secretary, and Dr. Erwin F. Smith, Treasurer, was appointed to devise ways and means to carry 
out the plans. 

The committee began a systematic propaganda to create interest throughout the United States. 
The Governors of all the states were communicated with and the majority of them expressed 
hearty approval. Through newspapers, magazines and music publications, wide publicity was 
secured. The National Music Dealers Association took up the question and approved the 
project. Many local organizations throughout the United States have had the matter presented 
to them and have also approved it. 

Under the direction of the committee several lectures have been given in Washington by William 
Gorham Rice, an eminent writer and authority on the subject, and the entire board of directors of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs was the guest of the Arts Club at a dinner last October, at which 
the plan was proposed and discussed A special committee of the Federation was appointed, 
which has since investigated the plans of the Arts Club thoroughly and has communicated with 
most of the state organizations of Women’s Clubs and the proposal has been enthusiastically 
approved. 

Immediate steps will be taken to make the necessary legal incorporation and the active work of 
preparing for the erection of memorial will be carried on vigorously. 

Paul Cret, the eminent architect who designed the Pan American Building, has made the pre- 
liminary sketches for the tower and the finished design, which will soon be completed, is expected 
to be the most distinctive in the United States and one of the finest in the world. It will rise toa 
height exceeding three hundred feet and in its upper chambers will carry fifty-four bells with a 
combined weight of 154,000 pounds. ‘These bells will be tuned chromatically so that music can 
be played upon them in any key and practically any composition that can be rendered upon the 
piano or organ can be played on the bells. Recent developments have perfected the tuning of 
bells scientifically to the fineness of a single vibration, so that the bells will be more harmoniously 
tuned than the strings of a piano. 

Bell makers say the National Peace Carillon will be one of the wonders of the world; that the 
music will have a grandeur never before heard and that music lovers from all over the world will 
travel to Washington to hear the Carillon concerts just as in Europe it is common for thirty or 
forty thousand people to travel to Mechlin to hear Joseph Denyn, the world’s greatest carillon- 
neur, play upon his beloved bells in Saint Rombold’s tower. 

The site for the Carillon was selected by John Taylor of the great bell founders’ firm of Taylor 
Bros., Loughborough, England, who recently visited Washington for that purpose. Preliminary 
steps to obtain the site have already been taken. It will require two years to make and tune the 
bells and it is hoped that the plan may be carried to completion as quickly as the actual work can 
be done. W. B. WESTLAKE. 
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O YOU TIRE of the superfi- 
D cial things you read about 

the theatre? Do you want 
something better, something more 
entertaining, yet something that 
instructs? Then read 


THE DRAMA 


A monthly review of the 
allied arts of the threatre, 
beautifully illustrated. 


Here is a magazine that is not packed with 
press-agent puffs or back-stair gossip about 
vamps and scandals. 


Tue Drama is edited for people who like to 
think, for folks whose brains haven't yet lost 
their nimbleness. For eleven years it has 
pioneered, bringing to its audience the best 
from all lands. 


It has talks about and talks by some of the 
foremost actors, play-wrights, and _ scenic 
revolutionists; yet it never hesitates to give 
space to the brilliant articles of unknown 
authors. 


Each issue contains one or two plays in 
reading form. They’re more fascinating 
than short stories because they retain the 
dramatic punch. 


No magazine can compare with THE DRAMA. 
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keep each issue on file, for each is like a 
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we make a special offer. Send only $1 and 
THe Drama will come to you for Five 
Months. You will also receive your mem- 
bership card in The Drama League of 
America. 


$1 is so little for so much. So why not tear 
out the coupon below NOW? Pin a dollar 
bill to it and mail it today. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR $1 


from the archaeological as well as the art 
point of view with nearly 400 illustrations. 
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